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ALBERT J. KENNEDY

ADLER,FELIX (Aug. 13, i8si-Apr.24,1933),
religious leader and educator, the son of Samuel
and Henrietta (Frankfurter) Adler, was born at
A key in the Rhineland. He was taken to New
York City at the age of six when his father be-
came rabbi of the Temple Emanu-El. He at-
tended the Columbia grammar school and grad-
uated with high honors from Columbia College
in 1870, At Berlin and then at Heidelberg, where
he received the degree of Ph.D., suinma, cum
landc,in 1873, he studied Scmidcs and other sub-
jects in preparation for the rabbinate, but his
mind also awoke to the intellectual currents and
moral issues of the time, Historical scholarship,
critical philosophy, the labor question, and na-
tionalism forced a ^examination of the tradi-
tional religions. On his return to New York
he addressed the congregation of the Temple
Kmanu-Kl in, a sermon which was accepted as a
parting from the rabbinic office. But the ele-
ments of continuity between his ethical idealism
and religious convictions and his father's view
of Judaism seem to have been understood by both
father and son. From 1874 to 1876 Adlcr was
professor of Oriental languages and literature at
Cornell University, but neither was this the chan-
nel for his spiritual zeal. The liberalism of Oc-
tavious B. Frothingham [g,^.] and others in the
Free Religious Association, inspired largely by
New England Transcendentalism, interested him.
Yet he sought a practical, and not merely ra-
tionalistic, transcendence of creeds. Accordingly,
in May 1876 he founded with the help of New
York friends, whose motto was "deed not creed,"
the Society for Ethical Culture as "a religious
society which shall be practical as well as spir-
itual, and unhampered by sectarian religious
dogmas."

Leadership in the New York Society and in
the Ethical Culture Movement, which embraced
affiliated societies in Chicago, St. Louis, Phila-
delphia, Brooklyn, Boston, London, Berlin, and
Vienna, became the central activity of Felix Ad-
ler throughout the rest of his long life. From
1876 to 1908, when the New York Society built
its own meeting house, his Sunday addresses at
Standard Hall, dickering Hall, and Carnegie
Hall disseminated his religious and social views
to very large audiences, but his conception of
ethical culture and his own searching, pioneering
nature were such that he constantly initiated or
participated in other new lines of social and edu-
cational development as well. Thus, in the sphere
of education he founded the first free kinder-
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garten in America in 1877; the Workingman's
School in 1880 which introduced manual training
and which became the Ethical Culture School in
1895; the Plymouth School of Ethics in 1889;
at about the same time groups for child study
which developed into the Child Study Associa-
tion in 1907; and the Fieldston School, a fur-
ther development of the Ethical Culture School,
in 1928. The value of activity, of the interplay
of differences, and of moral instruction adapted
to different age levels were characteristic em-
phases of these schools. In the sphere of social
work he was a pioneer in the establishment in
the United States of district nursing, of coop-
erative shops, of settlements, and good-govern-
ment clubs. He drew attention, to the evils of
bad housing and became a member of the Tene-
ment House Commission in 1884, a member of
the Lexow Committee in 1894 and later of the
Committee of Fifteen dealing with problems of
vice. He was chairman of the National Child
Labor Committee from 1904 to 1921. lie brought
into these many undertakings the sustaining and
integrating power of an inclusive moral vision.
The intellectual clarification of an ethical view
of life, independent of traditional theism, and the
conceiving of moral principles valid for group
as well as individual relations occupied Adler
ever more intensively in his later life. From 1902
to 1933 he was professor of social and political
ethics at Columbia University. In 1908-09 he
was Roosevelt Exchange Professor in Berlin. In
1911 he presided over the first Universal Races
Congress in London. His most complete state-
ments of his mature philosophical position are
to be found in An Ethical Philosophy of Life
(1918) and The Reconstruction of the Spiritual
Ideal (1924), the latter being the compiled Hib-
bert Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1923. His
principal earlier works include: Creed and Deed
(1877); The Moral Instruction of Children
(1892), which is Volume XXI of the Interna-
tional Educational Series; Life and Destiny
(1903); The Religion of Duty (1905), and The
World Crisis and Its Meaning (1915). He con-
tributed to the organization and the program of
the International Congress for Moral Education
held at Rome in 1926, and in 1928 he was presi-
dent of the Eastern Division of the American
Philosophical Association. He died after a short
illness in his eighty-second year, survived by his
wife, Helen Goldmark Adler, to whom he was
married on May 24, 1880, and by their five chil-
dren : Waldo, Eleanor, Lawrence, Margaret, and
Ruth.
Felix Adler's power for leadership lay in a
rare and spontaneous combination of moral in-